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DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


Or all amusements which spring from 
Science, we may safely say that there is not 
one that affords greater delight than the 

ibition of refracted pictures, termed 
“Dissolving Views,” which are produced 
by a junction of two magic-lanthorns simul- 
taneously acted upon by a powerful and 
vivid light. 

Phillipstall, a German by birth, was the 
Origimial inventor; he came to London in 
the year 1781, and exhibited on a new plan 
what he termed his “ phantasmagories,” 
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which-created great excitement among the 
exhibitors of the magic-lanthorn. Previous 


-to him they stood with the audience, and 


caused the rays to fall on the opposite 
wall, the object appearing in front; but 
Phillipstall adopted a muslin screen, by 
which means he represented his object from 
behind, and, being hid from the audience, 
added much to produce an effect. After 
a stay of several months he took a tour in 
the provinces, and met with great encourage- 


ment. Heat last determined on visiting Ire- 
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land, and left Bath, where he had been 
residing for some time, to go to Dublin. 
Searcely had he embarked at Liverpool, 
when a dreadful storm arose, threatening 
the destruction of all on board; but it was 
ordained otherwise, for Phillipstall landed 
safe in person, but deprived of nearly all his 
luggage, which was washed overboard. 
This apparently unlucky affair was per- 
haps not only the means of his attaining 
wealth, but also the sounding title of “ In- 
ventor of the Dissolving Views.” Among 
the other losses which he sustained, that of 
his magic-lanthorn was one; fortunately, 
however, his sliders were saved. He ap- 
plied to Mr. Clarke, the father of the gentle- 
man who has so kindly favoured us with 
this statement, to construct another “ phan- 
tasmagora,” during the trial of which the 
idea suggested itself to Phillipstall that, by 
having two lanthorns, when representing 
the Witch of Endor raising the ghost of 
Samuel, he could supersede his old method 
of making the phantom rise from the ground, 
and cause it to appear out of a mist. It was 
put into practice, and was attended with 
perfect success. The method he adopted 
was by gradually lowering the wick of the 
one lanthorn while raising that of the other. 

This led him to the idea of representing 
landscapes, and when doing so, he had a 
person standing by his side with a lanthorn, 
who, on drawing his hand ually before 
the lenses, Phillipstall raised the wick of his 
lamp, and thus represented to the audience 
what is now termed “ the dissolving views.” 
This discovery was entrusted to Mr. Clarke, 
and a promise of secrecy obtained from him, 
which was kept till after the inventor’s 
death. 

The second appearance of the dissolving 
views was in the year 1822, when Mr. 
Charles, the ventriloquist, visited Dublin ; 
he applied to Mr. Clarke to aid him in get- 
ting up an exhibition, which was termed 
“Lectures on Apparitions and Ghosts.” 
Here the two lanthorns were made use of ; 
but instead of a transparent medium he ex- 
hibited the figures in a thin film of smoke, 
to produce which, a long iron trough was 
provided, filled with burning charcoal, in 
which he placed what was termed by him 
“frankincense ;” the object then appeared 
through the smoke, which, from its undu- 
lations, gave an aerial appearance to the 
spectres. 

The next person that succeeded in bring- 
ing forward these illusions was Mr. Child, 
who appeared before a London audience at 
the Adelphi Theatre. It is highly probable 
that this gentleman knew nothing of what 
had transpired in Dublin, and it is the 
opinion of Mr. Clarke, optician, 428, Strand, 
that he richly deserves the credit of an in- 
ventor: he carried on a successful career 
for a considerable time. 
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The idea occurred to Mr. Clarke that 
the substitution of the hydro-oxygen lime- 
light for the argand lamps might be produc- 
tive of a beneficial result; he therefore 
constructed an apparatus called the Bi- 
scenascope, which dispensed with one 
of the lanthorns. Two optical arrangements 
in the same plane, and which had a double 
jet, igniting the one lime cylinder, were 
placed in the interior of the lanthorn, for 
the purpose of effecting a double illumina- 
tion: by this arrangement, objects for view 
would be thrown right and left, were it not 
that two looking-glasses are placed at right 
angles, so as to throw the object reflected 
in front. This instrument was first exhi- 
bited at the Royal Adelaide Gallery on the 
5th of December, 1840, which created much 
astonishment, and attracted the attention of 
the offspring institution—the Polytechnic. 
Mr. Clarke had many disadvantages to 
contend with, the first and — being 
that of a pecuniary nature. The company, 
though interested in this discovery, did 
nothing to forward his views. 

The following Easter the dissolving | 
views were, at a considerable expense, got 
up at the Polytechnic Institution, and at- 
tracted thousands to witness what seemed to 
be a phenomenon, and which had lately 
puzzled both the philosopher and the man 
of science. 

At present they are exhibited at the 
Adelaide Gallery, under the direction of 
Mr. Clarke, who has brought them out in 
a style far superior to any ever yet exhibited 
to the public. Among the views is the 
Tower of London, which is shewn under 
three different aspects : the first, a daylight 
view ; the second, with a moonlight effect, 
which changes to a representation of the 
edifice as it appesred during the awful con- 

tion. e effect is truly pleasing, 
which is demonstrated by the acclamations 
of all present. 

In order that those of our readers who 
have not had an opportunity of seeing the 
views may form an idea of that peculiarity 
in the exhibition termed “ dissolving,” we 
give two engravings, with the following 
brief description :— 

Suppose a picture were exhibited on a 
disk, representing (as we have done in our 
engraving) the “Water girls of India:” 
while the eye is fixed upon it, a gradual 
but almost imperceptible change comes 
over the scene ; this is what is termed dis- 
solving, and which our second engraving 
represents. The original picture fades in- 
sensibly from the sight, and another as 
stealthily takes its place. 

The means by which this singular and 
truly charming effect is produced is 80 
simple that we are apt, on ascertaining it, to 
exclaim in astonishment, “ How simple, yet 
how wonderful !” 
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T'wo lanthorns are placed near each other, 
in front of a large transparent medium, 
each being charged with a painting, the 
slider of one being up and the other down ; 
the painting in the one with the slider 
will now be fully and alone reflected on the 
disk; but if the slider of this lanthorn 
be moved slowly downwards, and that of 
the other slowly raised, the first picture 
will gradually fade from the sight in pro- 
portion as the rising slider unfolds the 
other—a change which has something of 
magic in its appearance. 

The third illustration, part of which may 
be seen in our second engraving, is the 
Shrine of Saint Rosalie ; a perfect view of 
it, accompanied with a few historical facts, 
will be given in our next. 


ON USEFUL INSECTS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” §<. 
(Continued from p. 84.) 

Masor Moor and Captain Green informed 
Kirby that the ladies in India enclose the 
fiery beetles in gauze, and thus carry them 
in their hair when they take their evening 
walks. Mrs. Ashmole says, that at night 
time, the fiery beetle will cause some alarm 
to the stranger in India, when its bright 
glow is discovered amidst the folds of a 
delicate white muslin garment.* Mr. Turn- 
bull tells us that luminous insects are nu- 
merous in Cuba, and that a dozen of the 
large fiery beetle, called the cocuyo, will, 
when enclosed in a cage, emit so much 
light, of a brilliant green colour, as to 
enable you to read by it; and that the late 
clever and eccentric Mr. Joseph, of Trini- 
dad, is stated to have written several 
volumes by this light. The insects, he 
adds, may be preserved alive, for three 
months or more, provided they are fre- 
quently bathed, and their favourite food—a 
piece of sugar-cane, stripped of its bark— 
renewed, at least, daily.f It is said that 
the inhabitants of the Spanish West Indian 
islands let the fiery beetles fly about their 
apartments that they may relieve the in- 
mates from the swarms of gnats, which are 
most annoying pests in those islands. 

Southey has given an accurate and 
Spirited description of the fiery beetle :— 
— ‘soon did night display 
More wonders than it veil’d ; innumerous tribes 
From the wood-cover swarm’d, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible. One while they stream’d 
A bright blue radiance upon flowers that closed 
Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day ; 


Now, motionless and dark, eluded search, 


Self-shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky, 


Rose like a shower of fire.” (Madoc.) 
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Accuracy is seldom, however, to be found 
in poetical notices of ani ; and a well- 
known poetess, Mrs. Barbauld, is very in- 
correct when she says, speaking of insects, 
** Some shoot like living stars athwart the night, 
And scatter from their wings a vivid light ;”” 

and not content with perpetrating this 
error, she proceeds to sing of a beetle, 

“‘ whose rich treasury swells with hoarded grain,’’ 


a@ nondescript species of her own creating. 

Mr. Edward Doubleday, writing from 
Trenton Falls, North America, June 28, 
1837, says that the fiery beetles there are 
all of the genus Lampyris; he saw no 
luminous later, and Mr. Goodhere in- 

formed him that there were none. The 
luminous Lampyris was at that time begin- 
ning to be common; and Mr. Doubleday 
thought he could detect three, if not four 
species. They appeared constantly to emit 
a light, but so faint, that, unless near it, it 
was not discernible. At intervals of two 
or three seconds they emitted a vivid flash, 
like that of a rifle. This flash was gene- 
rally whitish, sometimes reddish, and at 
other times greenish; and he was inclined 
to regard this variation of colour as indica- 
tive of different species. “ It is amusing, 
though difficult,” says he, “to chase these 
fiery beetles. You see a flash, and then 
another, and dash forward in the apparent 
line of the insect’s course; but the creature 
is too cunning for you—he has turned short, 
and is flashing away to the right or left far 
beyond your reach. Inthe hand, the flash- 
ing is dazzling. I have sought in vain to 
discover the mode in which it is produced, 
but I had no glasses sufficiently powerful 
to be of any service in dissecting the 
insect.”* 

The ladies in Italy ornament their hair 
with specimens of another luminous species, 
(Lampyris Italica.) The Rev. W. B. Clarke 
says, that fiery beetles are so abundant near 
Vivas and along the Jura, that a party of 
young ladies came into his hotel, in July,1825, 
with their head-dresses decorated with dozens 
of these living jewels, which they had col- 
lected for amusement in the course of their 
walk. He adds, that one species is very 
numerous in the ruins of Rheinfels, on the 
Rhine, near St Goar, where, in a dark, warm 
evening in summer, they quite illuminate 
the air under the shady trees that border 
the steep ascent to the castle; and he ex- 
presses his surprise that Lord Byron, in 
describing the evening landscape in these 
localities, has not alluded to the brilliant 
beetles. 

OrTHOPTERA. The locust tribe, the 
most destructive of this order of insects, is 
extensively eaten by numerous nations ; 
and, as one may observe, the generic name 
of the locusts—Gryllus—sounds like an in- 


* Ent lagical M, 
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ine, vol. v. (1837), p. 31. 
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vitation to cook them. They have been the 
food of man from the earliest period; and 
some tribes of Ethiopians were so attached 
to this kind of diet that they were named 
Acridophagi, or locust-eaters.* They are 
expressly mentioned among the things 
permitted to be eaten under the Mosaic 
dispensation.t| The Parthians, according 
to Pliny’s account, held them in high 
esteem.[ It was common to eat them in 
Palestine and the neighbouring countries. 
Shaw, Niebuhr, Russell, and many other 
travellers into the East, represent their taste 
as agreeable, and inform us that they 
are frequently eaten. We are told by 
Shaw, that when they are sprinkled with 
salt, and fried, they taste not unlike our 
fresh-water crevice, vulgarly called, cray- 
fish.§ Russell tells us, that the Arabs salt 
and eat them as a delicacy, and Niebuhr 
says they gather an abundance of them, 
which they dry and keep for winter provi- 
sion. Hasselquist learnt that when corn is 
scarce in Mecca, the Arabs obtained a sub- 
stitute for flour by grinding locusts in their 
handmills, or by pounding them in stone 
mortars; that by mixing this flour with 
water they made cakes, which they baked 
in the same way as they do their common 
bread. It is not unusual for them, he says, 
to eat locusts when, there is no famine, 
but then they boil them well in water, 
and afterwards stew them with butter, and 
so form a fricassee of no bad flavour.|| Leo 
Africanus, as cited by Bochart, gives a si- 
milar account. Bullocks says that in the 
Levant the largest species of locusts are 
sold as food, and that the females of them 
are most — for as being very nutri- 
tious. The Hottentots, according to Sparr- 
map, eat great quantities of locusts, which 
visibly fatten them, and they make a coffee- 
coloured soup of their eggs; hence these 
poor wretches rejoice when the locusts 
atrive in their country, although these vo- 
racious insects destroy all its verdure. The 
same traveller tells us that they believe 
the sudden swarms of locusts originate from 
the goodwill of a great master-conjurer in 
the far north, who having removed a stone 
from the entrance to a certain deep pit, let 
loose these insects to be their food.** A 
curious coincidence with this notion of the 
Hottentots is to be found in the Apocalypse, 
where the symbolical locusts are said to 
have emanated from a pit which an angel 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. iii. c. 39; Strabonis 
Geog., lib. xvi., &c. 

t See Leviticus, xi. 22; and Matt. iii. 4. 

t Hist. Nat., lib. xi. c. 39. 

§ The animal is not a fish, but a crustacean. 
Crevice (probably from the French, ¢crevisse) was 
its ancient name in England; and, as it does not 
mislead, should be restored to the language. 

| Hasselquist’s Travels, p. 232. 

q Bochart, Hieroz, vol. ii. lib. xiv. c. 7. 

** Sparrman, vol.i. p. 367. 
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opened.* Clenard states in his letters, 
quoted by Bochart, that wagon-loads of 
locusts are brought to Yez as a common 
article of food.t Kirby and Spence were 
informed by Major Moor that when a cloud 
of locusts visited the Mahratta country, the 
common people salted and ate them. This 
mode of dressing them used also to be 
adopted by many of the ancient African 
nations, some of whom also used to smoke 
them.t Even in the markets of Greece 
they seem to have been sold as food.§ 
When Jackson was in Barbary, in 1799, 
dishes of locusts were generally served up 
to the first tables, and esteemed very deli- 
cious.|| The Moors, who prefer them to 
pigeons, reject the heads, wings, and legs, 
of these insects, which they usually boil in 
water half an hour; having done so, they 
fry them with salt, pepper, and a little vine- 
gar. The Rev. R. Sheppard caused some 
of our common green locusts, or field- 
crickets, (Acrida viridissima,) to be cooked 
in this way, but substituting butter for 
vinegar, and found them to be excellent 
food. From an ignorance of the ancient 
and still very general custom of eating 
locusts, and of the esteem in which they 
were and are yet held as delicious food in 
the East, some commentators would have 
us believe that the locusts which John the 
Baptist ate with wild honey, were not these 
insects, but the fruit of the locust-tree, 
Whether it be a passage in the Bible, or one 
in Shakespeare, it has the same fate from a 
certain class of commentators—they will 
mystify it if they can, and so make the 
reader who sought information declare, with 
the poet,— 

** The more he reads, the more perplex’d— 

The comment ruining the text.” 

In the present case, the majority of readers 
will conclude, as Hasselquist and other high 
authorities have, that John the Baptist found 
sustenance in the insects called locusts ; and 
this conclusion will be only questioned by 
those who, in the spirit of fastidious refine- 
ment, and in the obscurity of ignorance, 
think that insects could surely not have been 
fit diet for a holy character. 

The Spaniards greatly admire the chirp- 
ing of grasshoppers, and to gratify this 
taste the higher classes of the people keep 
these insects in cages, which are thence 
called grilleria : this reminds one of the in- 
genious Irishman, who enclosed a cricket in 
a sham watch :— 

** Bryan O’Lynn had no watch for to bear, 
So he got him a turnip, and scoop’d it out fair, 
He then put a cricket clane under the skin, 
They’ll think it’s a-ticking, says Bryan O’Lynn.” 
(To be continued.) 
* Revelations, ix. 2, 3. 
+ Bochart, Hieroz, vol. ii. lib. iv. c. 7, p. 492. 
: ars Hist. Nat., lib. vi. c. 30. 
\ Jackson’s Travels in Morocco, p. 53. 
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A & a's COMPLAINT. 


1am a personage of the first distinction, 
and Ihave heen very ill treated. I have no 
hopes of redress, and I desire no pity ; but 
I am resolved to appeal to the public. 

In France I have met with high consi- 
deration, having been styled the defender 
of the capital city of that country. It is 
true, this was said by myself; but it never 
has been, or can be, contradicted. In a 
word, (for I would not be too diffuse on the 
subject of my own merit,) I am the letter 
A. My assertion regarding France was, 
“Je suis le Capitaine de vingt quatre soldats, 
et sans moi Paris serait pris.” Deny this 
who can. 

I have nothing to do with London as a 
city; my guardianship does not extend so 
far: the Chinese, or the Affghans, with 
whom we are justly and necessarily at war, 
may take it, for any concern I have in the 
affair. But I affirm that there is not a 
man or a woman in it who could exist 
without me. 

In my character of great A, my esta- 
blished form has been that of a pyramid, 
ever since the time of the Romans; but in 
some instances, at the introduction of a 
chapter, I have been so loaded, so covered, 
with ornaments, that my true figure was 
lost. This is one of my complaints ; but it 
is a trifling annoyance. And as some men, 
as well as some children, prefer curious 
trappings to plain honest dress, why, let 
them have their fancy. 

My grand source of complaint is in my 
character of little a—the old original 
“a by itself a.” Here I have been forcibly 
driven from good society, in which, I insist 
upon it, I had a right to remain. Gentle- 
men, who used to go a hunting, or a shoot- 
ing, or a fishing, now go hunting, go 
shooting, go fishing! And ladies who 
used to go a walking, go walking! What 
would become of two respectable old songs 
if this practice were universal? When the 
barden of one is,— 


“ And a hunting we will go, will go, will go, 


And a hunting we will go ; 


And that of the other is,— 


* And a be we will go, will go, will go, 

fads Pete we whee - 

But this is not all my grievance. I have 
not 1g Prog banished from good society ; 
but I have been seized by a lower class, 
who have attached me to themselves— 
actually made me their slave! These are, 
alike, alone, around, and a hundred of their 
fellows. I have only patience to oppose to 
pose injuries ; for i can make no resist- 

ice. 
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Le Feuilleton of French iterature. 
“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 


AUTHOR OF “ SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” ETC. 





LETTER II. 

MONTMIRAIL—MONTMORT—EPERNAY. 

Epernay, July 21. 
I ueD the first carriage I met at Ferté- 
sous-Jouarre, asking only one question— 

‘“ Are the wheels in good order ?” 

On being answered in the affirmative, I 
set out for Montmirail. There is nothing 
of interest about this little town, except a 
pleasing landscape at the end of the avenue, 
aud two beautiful walks bordered with trees ; 
all the buildings, the Chateau excepted, have 
a paltry and mean appearance. 

On Monday, about five o’clock in the 
evening, I left Montmirail, and directing 
my way towards Epernay, was an hour 
afterwards at Vaux-Champs. A few mo- 
ments before crossing the far-famed field 
of battle, I met a cart rather strangely 
laden ; it was drawn by a horse and an ass, 
contained pans, kettles, old trunks, straw- 
bottomed chairs, with a heap of old furni- 
ture. In front, in a sort of basket, were 
three children, almost in a state of nudity ; 
behind, in another, were several hens. The 
driver wore a blouse, was walking, and 
carried a child on his back; a few steps 
from him was a woman, who was also 
carrying a child, but it was unborn. They 
were all hastening towards Montmirail, as 
if the great battle of 1814 were on the eve 
of being fought. “ Yes,” I said to myself, 
“twenty-five years ago how many poor 
families were seen flying from place to 
place!” I was informed, however, that this 
was not a removal—it was an expatriation. 
It was not to Montmirail they were going— 
it was to America; they were not flying at 
the sound of the trumpet of war—they were 
hurrying from misery and starvation. Ina 
word, my dear friend, it was a family of 
poor Alscian peasants, who were emigrating. 
They could not obtain a living in their native 
land, but had been promised one in Ohio, 
and were leaving their country, ignorant of 
the sublime and beautiful verses that Vir- 
gile had written upon them two hundred 
years ago. 

These poor people were travelling in 
seeming carelessness :—the husband was 
making a thong for his whip, the wife 
singing, and the children playing; the 
furniture had something about it of wretch- 
edness and of disorder which caused pain ; 
the hens also appeared to me to feel their 
sad condition. 

That indifference astonished me ; I really 
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thought that in leaving the country in which 
we first saw light, which linked our hearts 
to so many sweet associations, we should, 
on taking a last look, shed a tear to the 
memory of the scenes of our childhood—to 
the land which contained the mouldering 
ashes of our forefathers ; but they seemed 
regardless of all this; their minds were set 
upon the country in which they hoped to 
obtain a livelihood. 

I looked after them for some time ;— 
where was that jolting and stumbling group 
going ?— ay, and where am I going? 
They came to a turn in the road, and dis- 
appeared; for some time I heard the crack- 
ing of the whip, and the song of the woman 
—then all was quiet. 

A few minutes afterwards, I was in the 
glorious plains where the emperor had 
once been. The sun was setting, the trees 
were reflecting their long shadows, the fur- 
rows, which could be traced here and there, 
had a lightish appearance, a blueish mist 
was at the bottom of the ravine, and 
the fields seemed deserted; nothing could 
be seen but two or three ploughs in 
the distance, which appeared to the eye 
like huge grasshoppers. To my left was a 
stone quarry, where there were large mill- 
stones, some white and new, others old and 
blackened; here, were some lying pell-mell 
on the ground—there, a few standing erect, 
like the men of an enormous draught-board 
when upset. 

I determined on seeing the castle of Mont- 
mort, which was about four leagues from 
Montmirail; I took the Epernay road : 
there are sixteen tall elms, perhaps the 
most beautiful in the world, whose foliage 
hangs over the road and rustles above the 
head of the passenger. In travelling, there 
is no tree pleases me so much as the elm; 
it alone appears fantastical, and laughs at 
its neighbour, overturning all as it bends 
its head, and making all kinds of grimaces 
to the passers-by in the evening. The 
foliage of the young elm may be said to 
spring forth when your eyes are fixed upon 
it. From Ferté to the place where the six- 
teen elms are seen the road is bordered only 
with poplars, aspens, and walnut trees, 
which circumstance did not a little pique me. 

The country is flat, the plain extending 
far beyond the range of theeye. Suddenly, 
on leaving a group of trees, we see on the 
right, half hidden in a declivity, a number 
of turrets, weathercocks, and housetops— 
it is the castle of Montmort. 

My cabriolet stopped, and I alighted he- 
fore the door of the castle. It is an exquisite 
fortress of the sixteenth century, built of 
brick, with slate-work; it has a double 
enceinte, a moat, a three-arched bridge, and 
a village at its foot: all around is pleasant, 
and the castle commands a most extensive 
view. It has a winding staircase for men, 
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and a rampe for horses. Below, there ig 
also an old iron door, which leads to the 
embrasures of the tower, where I saw four 
small engines of the fifteenth century. The 

ison of the fortress at present consists 
of an old servant, Mademoiselle Jeannette, 
who received me with the greatest civility, 
Of the ancient apartments of the interior, 
there are now only remaining a kitchen, a 
very fine vaulted room with a large mantel- 
piece, the great hall, which is now made a 
billiard-room, and a charming little cabinet, 
with gilt wainscoting. The great hall isa 
magnificent chamber : the ceiling, with its 
beams painted, gilded, and sculptured, is still 
entire ; the mantelpiece, surmounted by two 
noble-looking statues, is of the finest style 
of Henry the Third. The walls ‘were in 
former times covered with vast squares of 
tapestry, on which were the portraits of the 
family. At the revolution, a few daring 
individuals of the neighbouring village tore 
down the tapestries, and burnt them, which 
was a fatal blow to feudalism; the pro- 
prietor replaced them with old engravings, 
representing views of Rome and of the 
battles of the great Condé. On leaving, I 
gave thirty sous to Mademoiselle Jeannette, 
who was bewildered by my bounty. 

In going out of Montmort, the road is 
one of the most detestable in the world. 
Night was coming on; I was in a wood into 
which the road had led me, having seen 
nothing of Epernay but colliers’ huts, the 
smoke of which was forcing its way among 
the branches of the trees; the red mouth of 
a distant furnace appeared for a few mo- 
ments, and the wind, which was whistling, 
agitated the leaves around. Above my 
head, in the heavens, the splendid chariot 
was making its voyage in the midst of 
stars, whilst my poor patache was jogging 
along among pebbles. 

Epernay—yes, it is the town for cham- 
pagne ;—nothing more, nothing less. 

Three churches have succeeded each 
other; the first, a Roman church, was 
built in 1037, by Thibaut the First, Count 
of Champagne, and son of Eudes; the 
second, a church of the Renaissance, was 
built in 1540, by Pierre Strozzi, marshal 
of France, Seigneur d’Epernay, who was 
killed at the siege of Thionville, in 1558; 
the third, the present one, appeared to 
me to be built from the design of Monsieur 
Poterlet-Galichet, a worthy merchant, 
whose shop and name are close to the 
church, All three are admirably described - 
and summed up by these names :—Thibaut 
the First, Count of Champagne; Pierre 
Strozzi, Marshal of France ; and Poterlet- 
Galichet, grocer. 

To tell you the truth, the last-mentioned 
church is a hideous building, plastered 
white, and has a heavy appearance, with 
triglyphs supporting the  architraves. 
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There is nothing left of the first church; 
and of the second, but a few fine la 

stained windows and an exquisite facade. 
One of the windows gives the history of 
Noah with great naiveté. The window 
frames and facade are daubed with the 
hideous plaster of the new church. It 
seemed to me as if I saw Odry, with his 
short white trowsers, his blue stockings, 
and his large shirt-collar, carrying the 

we and cuirass of Francis the First. 

"they wished to shew me the curiosity 
of the country—a great cellar, which con- 
tains 100,000 bottles. On my way, I came 
in sight of a field of turnips, where poppies 
were in flower and butterflies sporting in 
the rays of the sun. I went no further— 
the great cave could well spare my visit. 

I forgot to mention that Thibaut the 
First was interred in his church, and 
Strozzi in his; however, I should decidedly 
disapprove of M. Poterlot-Galichet having 
a place in the present one. 

Strozzi was rather what may be termed 
abrave man. Brisquet, the fool of Henry 
the Second, amusing himself one day, 
greased, hefore the whole court, a very 
handsome cloak that the marshal had put 
on for the first time. It appears that this 
excited much laughter, for Strozzi resorted 
to a most cruel revenge. For me, I would 
not have laughed, nor would I have avenged 
myself. To bedaub a velvet cloak with 

!—I have never been over-delighted 
with this pleasantry of the sixteenth century. 


(To be continued.) 





Pew Books. 


Ainsworth’s Magazine. Hugh Cunningham, 
London. 

Wuen Mr. Ainsworth announced his in- 
tention of starting a Magazine of his own, 
it was the opinion of all that it would be 
eminently successful. This unanimity of 
sentiment is no more than what could be 
expected. His powers as a writer of fiction 
are universally acknowledged to be great; 
he is known to have conducted successfully 
one of the most popular periodicals of the 
day, and to be intimately connected with 
the most distinguished contributors to our 
periodical literature, who, it was naturally 
anticipated, would be associated with him in 
the production of his miscellany. The first 
number is opened by the editor himself, 
with the commencement of a tale, illus- 
trative of the manners and modes of life 
which prevailed in England during the 
middle of the last century, entitled “ The 
Miser’s Daughter.” It is begun in his usual 

ic style, representing the objects he 
describes so distinctly as to appear almost 
tangibly before the eyes of the reader, and 
it is impossible not to admire the dexterous 
Manner with which he employs dialogue 


to introduce the story and develop the 
characters of his dramatis persone. 

He takes the opportunity of a pause in 
the conversation to describe the external 
appearance of = 

JACOB POST, THE MISER’S SERVANT. 


“ He was six feet two in height, with a 
large-boned frame, not encumbered with 
too much flesh, and immense hands and 
feet. Though slightly in-kneed, he held 
himself as erect as anold soldier. He had 
a grim black muzzle, a wide mouth gar- 
nished with keen white teeth, the masti- 
catory powers of which he had just so 
satisfactorily exhibited, thick and jetty 
eyebrows, and an enormous nose slightly 
tinged towards its extremity with a mul- 
berry hue. He wore an old gray cloth 
coat, of the formal cut, in vogue about 
twenty years before, with a row of plate 
buttons extending from the collar to the 
skirts, as well as others on the pockets, and 
which coat, though it only reached to his 
knees, must have dangled down to its ori- 
ginal owner’s ancles. His waistcoat was 
of the same material as the upper garment, 
and evidently dated back to the same re- 
mote period. A dirty neckcloth, which 
looked positively white from its contrast 
with his swarthy chin, was twisted round 
his throat. He possessed great personal 
strength, and, indeed, was reported to have 
driven off, single-handed, three house- 
breakers, who had contrived one night to 
effect an entrance intohis master’s habitation. 
It was thought that the miser retained him 
as much for self defence as for his other 
services ; and it was even said that in 
some money-lending transaction in which 
Mr. Scarve had been engaged with suspi- 
cious characters, Jacob stood by on guard.” 


THE MISER AND HIS HOUSEHOLD. 

“ Mr. Scarve was an old man, and looked 
much older than he really was,—being only 
sixty-five, whereas he appeared like eighty. 
His frame was pinched, as if by self-denial, 
and preternaturally withered and shrivelled ; 
and there was a thin, haggard, and almost 
hungry, look about his face, extremely 
painful to contemplate. His features were 
strongly marked, and as. and his eye 
gray, keen, and piercing. He was dressed 
in a threadbare cloth robe, trimmed with 
sable, and wore a velvet nightcap, lined 
with cotton, on his head. The rest of his 
habiliments were darned and patched in an 
unseemly manner. He was seated near a 
small table, on which was laid a ragged and 
dirty cloth, covered with the remains of his 
scanty meal, which Randulph’s arrival had 
interrupted. Part of a stale loaf, a slice of 
cheese, and a little salt, constituted the sum 
total of the repast. Everything in the room 
bespoke the character of its owner. The 
panelled walls were without hangings or 
decoration of any kind. The room itself, it 
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was evident, had known better days and 
richer garniture. It was plain, but hand- 
some in its character, and boasted a large 
and well-carved chimney-piece, and a win- 
dow filled with stained glass, displaying the 
armorial bearings of the former possessor 
of the house, though now patched in many 
places with paper, and stopped up in others 
with old rags. This window was strongly 
grated, and the bars were secured in their 
turn by a large padlock placed inside the 
room. Over the chimney-piece there were 
placed a couple of large blue and white 
china bottles with dried everlasting flowers 
stuck in their necks. There were only two 
chairs in the room, and astool. The best 
chair was appropriated by the miser him- 
self. It was an old-fashioned affair, with 
great wooden arms, and a hard leathern 
back, polished like a well-blacked shoe by 
frequent use. A few coals, carefully piled 
into a little pyramid, burnt within the bars, 
as if to shew the emptiness of the grate, and 
diffused a slight gleam, like a hollow laugh, 
but no sort of heat. Beside it sat Mrs. 


Clinton, an elderly maiden lady, almost as 
wintry-looking, and as pinched as her bro- 
ther-in-law. This antiquated lady had a 
long thin neck, a large nose, very, very 7e- 
troussée, and a skin yellow as parchment ; 
but the expression of her countenance, 
though rather sharp and frosty, was kindly. 


She wore a close-fitting gown of dark cam- 
let, with short tight sleeves, that by no 
means concealed the angularities of her 
figure. Her hair, which was still dark as 
in her youth, was gathered up closely be- 
hind, and was surmounted by the small 
muslin cap then in vogue. The object, 
however, that chiefly riveted Randulph’s 
attention on his entrance was neither the 
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miser himself, nor his sister-in-law, but his 
daughter. Her beauty was so extraordinary 
that it acted like a surprise upon him, occa- 
sioning a thrill of delight, mingled with a 
feeling of embarrassment. She had risen as 
he entered the room, and gracefully, and 
with much natural dignity, returned his 
salutation, which, through inadvertence, he 
addressed most exclusively to her. Hilda 
Scarve’s age might be guessed at nineteen, 
She was tall, exquisitely proportioned, with 
a pale, clear complexion, set off by her rich 
raven tresses, which, totally unrestrained, 
showered down in a thick cloud over her 
shoulders. Her eyes were large, and dark, 
luminous, but steady, and indicated firmness 
of character. Her look was grave and se- 
date, and there was great determination in 
her heautifully-formed but closely-shut lips. 
Both her aspect and deportment exhibited 
the most perfect self-command, and what- 
ever effect might be produced upon her by 
the sudden entrance of the handsome visitor, 
not a glance was suffered to reveal it, while 
he, on the contrary, could not repress the 
admiration excited by her beauty. He was, 
however, speedily recalled to himself by the 
miser, who, rapping the table impatiently, 
exclaimed in a querulous tone, ‘ Your busi- 
ness, sir ?—your business?’ ” 


A GROUP OF FASHIONABLES IN 1744. 


“ Having passed through the Gate House, 
they entered the Park by a small doorway 
at the end of Prince’s-court. It was now 
noon, and a warm and genial day. The 
paths between the avenues of trees then 
extending between this point and Rosa- 
mond’s Pond were crowded with persons of 
both sex, and of all ranks, summoned forth 
by the fineness of the weather. 


RUSAMOND’S POND. 
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“ Randulph was greatly amused by all he 
saw, and gazed with much curiosity at all 
presented to his pl a by ~ 
Decoy, the skirted the great canal, 
and, Aden Rossmond’s Pond on the left, 
proceeded towards Buckingham House. 

“Just at this juncture, uncle Trussell 
caught sight of a gay party approaching, 
and exclaimed, in a joyful tone, to his 
nephew, ‘ As I live, we are most fortunate. 
There is the leader of fashion, Beau Villiers, 
coming towards us. You shall know him, 
nephew—you shall know him. The ladies 
he is walking with are Lady Brabazon and 
the Honourable Clementina Brabazon: a 
fine girl, Clementina—a remarkably fine 
girl; perfect in style and manners—quite a 
toast among the sparks. The old fellow at 
her side, Sir Singleton Spinke, was a great 
beau in his time, though never equal to 
Villiers, who far surpasses even his proto- 
type, Beau Fielding, in style and taste. 

ou shall know them all.’ 

“¢And nice acquaintances you will 
make,’ remarked uncle Abel, sneeringly. 

“¢ Never mind him, Randulph,’ whispered 
uncle Trussell. ‘If you know this set, and 
they like you, Bn may know whom you 
please. Beau Villiers commands all society, 
from the highest down to—to—’ 

“Mr. Trussell Beechcroft,’ replied uncle 
Abel. 

“¢Well, down to me, if you please,’ re- 
joined uncle Trussell, ‘and that shews it 
does not extend too low. But, Randulph, 
I beg you to look at the beau. Did you 
ever see a finer man ?” 

“*He is very handsome, certainly,’ re- 
plied Randulph, ‘and remarkably well- 
dressed.’ 

“*He is a great coxcomb, % great rake, 
and a great gamester, Randulph,’ said uncle 
Abel ; ‘ beware of him.’ 

“*Tush, never mind what he says,’ re- 
joined uncle Trussell, who really wished to 
have the-eclat of introducing his handsome 
nephew to the great beau. ‘Come along!’ 

“So saying, he took his nephew’s arm, 
and hurried him forward. Pushing their 
way through the throng, when near the 
sentry-box opposite Buckingham House, 
they encountered the party in question, 
Beau Villiers, who was, indeed, a remark- 
ably handsome man, and dressed in the 
extremity of the mode; wore a light-blue 
em velvet coat, embroidered with 
silver, with broad cuffs similarly orna- 
mented; a white waistcoat, of the richest 
silk, likewise laced with silver; tawny 
velvet breeches, partly covered with peari- 
coloured silk hose, drawn above the knee, 
and secured with silver garters. His dress 
was completed by shoes of black Spanish 
leather, fastened by large diamond buckles, 
and a superb Ramillie perriwig of the 
lightest flaxen hair, which set off his bril- 
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liant complexion, and fine eyes, to admira- 
tion. He carried a three-cornered hat, 
fringed with feathers, and a clouded cane, 
mounted with a valuable pebble. Near the 
beau walked Lady Brabazon, a gorgeous 
dame of about five-and-forty, and still pos- 
sessed of great personal attractions, which 
she omitted no means of displaying. She 
wore a hoop, and a white and silver satin 
sack. Struck by Randulph’s figure at a 
distance, she had pointed him out to the 
beau, who thereupon vouchsafed to look 
towards him. Behind Lady Brabazon 
came her daughter Clementina, a very 
pretty and very affected blonde of two-and- 
twenty, with an excessively delicate com- 
plexion, fair hair, summer blue eyes, and a 
very mincing gait. She was exquisitel; 
dressed in the last new mode, with a sm 
escaloped lace cap, her hair curled at her 
sides, a triple row of pearls round her neck, 
and a diamond cross attached to the chain ; 
and though she pretended to be interested 
in the discourse of the old knight, it was 
evident her regards were attracted by the 
handsome young stranger. As to the old 
beau, he was, indeed, supremely ridiculous. 
He was attired in a richly embroidered 
cinnamon-coloured velvet coat, with fur 
cuffs of a preposterous size, each as large 
as a modern muff. His pantaloon legs 
were covered with pink silk hose; his 
wrinkled features were rouged and he- 
patched; and his wig was tied with a 
large =) and had such an immense - 
to it, that it looked as if a great dragon 
had perched on the back of his am 
Lady Brabazon was attended by a little 
black page, in a turban and eastern dress, 
who had charge of her favourite lap-dog.” 
Of the two engravings which illustrate 
the two chapters of this tale, it is enough to 
say that the admirable George Cruikshank 
is the designer. The articles which follow 
are numerous and each excellent in its way. 





FHiscellaneous. 


DUNCAN M‘ARTHUR. 


In the year 1778, Mr. M‘Donald, an ex- 
tensive ‘West India planter, from the Island 
of Jamaica, came to Scotland on a visit to 
his friends and relations in the West 
Highlands, amongst whom he spent several 
months, going from place to place, living a 
week or two here, and a week or two there, 
as chance or other circumstances di 5 
During one of these migrations, this 
gentleman came one day, accidentally, in 
a solitary place on the banks of Loch Awe, 
on a little kilted, bare-legged, and bare- 
headed Highland boy, busily employed in 
launching a little fleet of paper-sailed boats 
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on the lake. The situation in which Mr. 
M‘Donald was at the moment placed, was 
one of those which strongly predispose one 
to enter into conversation with whomsoever 
chance may throw in the way, without 
much regard to age, sex, or appearance. 
The day was delightful—it was in the 
middle of June; the place lonely, and the 
scenery around of the most sublime and 
beautiful kind—the most beautiful, perhaps, 
in the Highlands of Scotland ; and this, as 
our readers know, is no mean character of 
its qualifications. These were the cir- 
cumstances, then, in which Mr. M‘Donald 
was placed on the occasion to which we 
have alluded, and on him they had the 
effect which they would have had on anybody 
else—namely, that of opening up the sym- 
pathies of his nature, of extinguishing the 
littleness of pride, and of inducing one 

meral feeling of benevolence ; and it was 
in this happy frame of mind that he now 
reined in his horse, and accosted the young 
stranger. 

“ Well, my little fellow,” said he, “ what’s 
this you’re about?” The boy looked up in 
his face, and blushed and smiled at the 
same time, but made no reply, conceiving 
one unnecessary, as his employment was 
sufficiently evident. There was in that 
single look of the boy’s, however, an ex- 
pression of openness and intelligence that at 
once caught Mr. M‘Donald’s fancy ; and he 
immediately added, goodnaturedly, “ Where 
are all these ships going to?” 

The boy again looked up in his face and 
laughed, but now vouchsafed a reply :— 

“To the West Indies, sir, for cargoes of 
rum and sugar.” 

This was spoken in pretty fair English, 
though strongly tinctured with Celtic 
accent. 

“Indeed!” rejoined Mr. M‘Donald; 
“ my word, but you are an extensive trader, 
if it be the case, as I have no doubt it is, 
that all these fine ships are your own. 
What’s your name, my little fellow ?” 

“ Duncan M‘Arthur, Sir.” 

“ Are you at school?” 

“ Yes, Sir; Iam just now on my way 
home from it.” 

“ What are you learning there ?” 

“ English, writing, and arithmetic.” 

“ Can you write pretty well?” 

“ Ou ay, Sir—middlin.” 

“ Count ?” 

«“ Ay—middlin, too, Sir.” 

“ That’s a clever fellow. How should 
you like, now, to go abroad and see the 
world? How should you like to go where 
you have just now sent these ships ?” 

“I wad like it weel,” said the boy, his 
sharp, intelligent little eye brightening with 
the idea ; “ but my faither couldna want me 
for herdin the cows and helpin him wi’ his 
peats.” 


“Where does your father live, my little 
boy ?” inquired Mr. M‘Donald. 

“ At the Ferry o’ Bunnaw, Sir.” It was 
within half a mile of the house to which 
the latter was just going, and where he in- 
tended stopping for a few days, previous to 
his leaving the country for good and all. 

“ Well, my little fellow,” he said, “I am 
going to Blackhouse. You know it, I fancy.” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ Well, call upon me there to-morrow 
forenoon. Ask for Mr. M‘Donald. I wish 
to speak further with you.” 

The boy promised, and Mr. M‘Donald 
rode off. 

Now, it would not be easy for us to say 
what were the latter’s intentions regarding 
the little bare-legged boy; and for this 
simple reason—that he did not well know 
himself. He had, however, taken a fancy 
to the boy—that is certain, and felt a dis- 
position to do him a service, although he 
had not yet thought of what nature this 
should be, or how it was to be done. He 
had, in truth, no definite views on the 
subject; but he had not ridden far when 
these began to assume something of a tan- 
gible shape, and this was, to take the boy 
into his service as a personal attendant, 
provided his parents should agree to it. 

True to his appointment, little Duncan 
waited next day on Mr. M‘Donald, his face 
well washed and his hair carefully combed 
over his forehead. 

“ Ah, Duncan, are you there!” said the 
latter, on his entering the apartment where 
he was. “I’m glad to see you. You said 
yesterday, Duncan, that you would like to 
go abroad.” 

“Weel wad I like that, Sir,” replied the 
little bare-breeched Highlander, “if my 
faither could spare me.” 

“Did you speak to your father on the 
subject, Duncan ?” 

“T tell’t him that I met you, Sir, and 
what you said.” 

“Ay; and what did he say, my little 
fellow ?” 

“He said, Sir, ‘The shentleman’s been 
shoking you, Duncan; but ye may go down 
to Blackhouse, as he bade you, and see 
what he has to say.’” And Duncan looked 
at Mr. M‘Donald, as if he would be glad 
himself to know whether there was anything 
of a joke in the matter. Indeed it was for 
this purpose that he repeated his father’s 
words, cunningly availing himself of them 
to elicit the information he wanted. 

“Joking you, Duncan!” repeated Mr. 
M‘Donald, smiling. “By no means; and 
of this I'll soon convince both you and 

our father.” Having said this, he took up 
is hat and stick, and desired the boy to 
conduct him to his father’s. 

The house was one of the poorest class: 
and it was evident, from everything within 
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and around it, that it was a hard struggle 
with its occupants “ to make,” as the saying 
has it, “the two ends meet.” 

Having found Duncan’s father, Mr. 
M‘Donald explained to him his views re- 
garding his son. These were readily ac- 
ceded to by both the boy’s parents, who, 
though they sorely grudged to part with 
their litttle Duncan, yet saw that it might 
be for his advantage, and therefore felt 
themselves called on to sacrifice their own 
feelings in a case which seemed to involve 
his future welfare. At this interview it 
was settled, in short, that he should enter 
the service of Mr. M‘Donald, and of course 
leave the country with him when he went. 

Three days after this, Duncan bade 
farewell to his parents, and the home of his 
childhood. His patron was about to set out 
for Greenock, and there to embark for 
Jamaica. The ing was a bitter one. 
His father clasped him in his arms; and, 
while those tears which no danger to him- 
self, and no sufferings merely his own, 
could ever have drawn from him, streamed 
down his rugged cheeks, he fervently and 
solemnly prayed, in Gaelic, in his own 
oe language, for a blessing on his 
c 

“When I have had such a parting as 
this, Duncan,” he said afterwards—“and 
many of them I’ve nad with my brethren, 
and with more remote, but still dear friends 
—it was the honour of our country and our 
name that caused the separation. ay 
had girded on the sword, and went to see 
distinction in the ranks of war, and on the 
field of battle. They went to be soldiers, 
Duncan; and I could wish that you had 
been now following their footsteps. But it 
may be better as it is. Your days may be 
more, though your reputation should be 
less, A different destiny seems meted out 
for you.” 

But it was in the case of his mother that 
the parting of little Duncan was most af- 
fecting. She held the boy to her bosom, as 
if she meant that he should never i 
leave it, and loaded him with all the tender 
epithets which her memory could supply, 
and with which the Gaelic lan so 
much abounds. On exhausting these, she 
procseded to deplore the approaching sepa- 
ration from her child, in that affecting 
strain, at once metaphorical and poetical, 
peculiar to her country on such and similar 
occasio 


ns. 
_ “This day, my Duncan,” she said, “the 
light of the sun is obscured to your mother’s 
es, and he shines not as he did before. 
i green woods have lost their verdure, 
and the once sparkling waters of the foun- 
tain their brightness. A dark cloud is on 
the face of the sun, that will long, long re- 
main, though none but your mother’s eye 
will see it—a blight that she alone can per- 
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ceive is on the lovely woods of Ardmoran ; 
and pure though the waters of the fountain 
may appear to others, to her, Duncan, 
they will henceforth seem soiled and dis- 
Taek wes 8 lan i 

uch was the figurative language in 
which Duncan’s mother went on to de- 
scribe her feelings as they were, and as 
she anticipated they would be; and such 
was the strain in which she deplored the 
——e separation from her child. 

ut this could be but of short duration. 
The moment of final separation arrived, 
and Duncan hastened to rejoin his master, 
who was about to embark in a small sailing 
vessel (there being then no steamboats on 
the Clyde) for Greenock. 

On going up the river, the boy was ob- 
served by the captain of the vessel leaning 
over the side, and gazing with the most 
earnest attention at something on the shore. 
The man’s curiosity was excited by the 
circumstance, and he asked him what he 
was looking at so intently. 

“© Sir,” replied Duncan with great 
simplicity of manner, “I’m lookin’ at yon 
beautiful hoose yonder,” pointing to a hand- 
some house that stood amidst an embowering 
wood on the face of a gentle acclivity— 
“it’s the bonniest I ever saw.” 

“Yes, my man, it’s a very fine house,” 
replied the skipper. “Should you like to 
live in such a house as that ?” 

The boy looked up in his face and smiled 
—“ Tat I would, Sir ; and if I had plenty 
of money I would buy’t, for I never seen 
such a pretty place.” 

“Why, man,” replied the good-natured 
seaman, “perhaps you may be able to buy 
it yet, or at least as ¥ 

uncan smiled and shook his head ; but 
from this moment the vision of that house 
took possession of the boy’s fancy, by one 
of those unaccountable and uncontrollable 
emotions of the mind, which all must 
feel in particular instances ; and as long as 
he lived he never forgot:it. It haunted 
him in his sleep, and was the frequent rest- 
ing-point of his memory, when far awa 
in a foreign land; it was, indeed, a boyi 
fancy; but it was one of those enduring 
ones that no vicissitudes of after-life have 
power to efface, but that, on the contrary, 
grow the brighter the further they are re- 
moved by distance or by time. 

Shortly after arriving at Greenock, 
Duncan’s nether man was arrayed, for the 
first time, in a pair of inexpressibles, and 
the kilt thrown aside. To these were added, 
a trim short coat, ornamented with the 
M’Donalds’ livery ; and a smart hat, adorned 
with a gold band—and thus was the first 

of can’s metamorphosis completed. 

‘or some time, the trowsers bothered 
him a good deal, as they felt extremely 
tight and uncomfortable—not allowing his 
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limbs that freedom of motion which they 
enjoyed in such perfection beneath the airy 
envelopes of the kilt ; but he in time got used 
to them, and even allowed latterly that they 
were a very good contrivance. 

Previous to this, however—that is, pre- 
vious to striking the kilt— Duncan had 
made several excursions around the town, 
his master having left him in the hands of 
the tailor, and gone to see some friends in 
Glasgow, where he meant to spend a day 
or two before embarking. One of these 
excursions included a visit to that paradise 
of a place that had caught his eye in 
coming up the Clyde. It was only three 
or four miles distant ; and he found it on a 
nearer inspection, all that his fancy had 
conceived it from a more distant view. 
But Duncan’s curiosity prompting him to 
venture further into the enclosed grounds 
than was permitted to strangers, he was 
seen by one of the guardians of the place; 
and his kilt not increasing the man’s no- 
tions of his respectability, or of the inno- 
cency of his intentions, he gave him chase 
with aloud whoop and hallo. Duncan saw 
the enemy approaching and took to his 
heels, and finally succeeded in clearing the 
outermost fence, just in time to save him- 
self from a good drubbing. 

This incident, on which he had by no 
means calculated, disturbed his ideas of 
his elysium a little, and convinced him that 
the beauties he so much admired, were not 
at all ititended for the enjoyment of such 
poor little ragged rascals as himself—that 
they were reserved for the great and the 
wealthy alone. 

Some days after this, Duncan embarked 
with his master for Jamaica, where they 
arrived safely, at the end of about the usual 
period consumed in that voyage. And 
with this event the first act of our little 
drama closes. The curtain is dropped, and 
a distinct division. in the story is marked. 
A brief interval, and the curtain is again 
raised ; but by no means so brief is the 
time that elapses in the progress of our tale 
—for this is no less than thirty years. 

It was, then, on a fine summer day, pre- 
cisely thirty years after Duncan M‘Arthur 
had embarked with his master for Jamaica, 
that a splendid carriage and four, with out- 
riders, was seen rolling along the Gourock- 
road. On coming opposite a certain gate, 
which led to a handsome house on the face 
of a low hill, (it was the same house which 
had so much taken the fancy of the little 
bare-legged Highland boy thirty years be- 
fore,) the carriage stopped, and the gentle- 
man who occupied it, seemingly attracted 
by a large board suspended from a tree, 
stepped out and read on the latter—* This 
house and adjoining property on sale.” 

Having obtained this piece of information, 
he opened the gate and walked leisurely up 


towards the house; carefully examining 
the grounds as he went along. Om arriving 
in front of the mansion, he was accosted 
by a feeble old man, who approached him 
with the most profound respect; and bow- 
ing low, inquired if he wished to inspect 
the premises. The stranger looked hard 
for some seconds at the querist, without 
making any reply, but at length answered— 
“Yes, my honest man, I do wish to look at 
the premises. The house and grounds are 
on sale, I see.” 

“They are, Sir,” replied the old man— 
“and a bonny spot it is.” 

“The place certainly looks very well,” 
replied the gentleman. “Is the house in 
good repair?” 

“ Excellent,Sir. The factor, Mr. M‘Aus- 
line, keeps a’ in order, baith without 
and within; kennin’ it’s the only way to 
bring a customer.” 

“ Ah, he’s right there !” 

The stranger, conducted by the old man, 
now went through every room in the house, 
and examined them with acare and minute- 
ness that shewed he entertained serious 
intentions regarding the property. The 
house inspected, he proceeded to the garden, 
looked into all the out-houses, and made 
a general survey of the ground in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the house. This 
done, he slipped a crown piece into the old 
man’s hand, and returned to his carriage, 
which was waiting him where he had left it. 

On the next day, the very same carriage 
of which we have spoken, drew up before 
Mr. M‘Ausline’s door; and the lackey 
having rung the bell, and ascertained that 
that person was within, the same gentleman 
who had occupied it on the preceding day, 
jumped out and entered the house. 

On being ushered into the apartment in 
which Mr. M‘Ausline was— 

“You have, Sir, I believe,” he said, “the 
management of the sale of Bellevue-house 
and grounds?” 

“T have, Sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. M‘Ausline, I have been look- 
ing at them; and if you and I can come to 
terms, it is not unlikely that I may become 
the purchaser.” 

. M‘Ausline bowed. . 

“ What is the upset price, Sir?” __. 

“ Twenty-five thousand pounds, Sir?” 

“ A long price.” t 

“Why, Sir, it’s well worthy the money,” 
said the factor. 

“ Perhaps it may, Sir ; but let me look at 
the plans, &c., if you please.” 

They were immediately produced ; and, 
in a few minutes, the stranger and Mr. 
M‘Ausline were up to the elbows in papers; 
the former examining every document con- 
nected with the property, and the latter ex- 
plaining and enlarging on each as it came 
under investigation, 




















At the conclusion of this scrutiny, the 
stranger rose to depart, saying at the same 
time to Mr. M‘Ausline, that he would hear 
from him in a day or two. 

Just as he was going away, the latter 
asked, with some hesitation of manner, as if 
he feared the question might be thought 
rude, if he would have the goodness to 
favour him with his name. 

“ Dear me!” replied the stranger,—“ how 
stupid that I did not think of mentioning 
that of my own accord! It is one of the 
first things I should have communicated to 
you. My name, Sir, is M‘Arthur— Duncan 
M‘Arthur, late of the island of Jamaica.” 

Mr. M‘Ausline bowed low at the name; 
for, although he did not know Mr. M‘Arthur 
personally, it was one with which he was 
familiar, and which he knew was that of one 
of the wealthiest men in the West Indies. 
Need we add, that this Mr. M‘Arthur was no 
other than the little kilted, bare-legged 
Highland boy, whom we introduced to the 
reader at the outset of our story. 

How he arrived at the high degree of 
prosperity which he now enjoyed, we shall 
make known before we have done; but in 
the meantime we shall conduct his transac- 
tion with Mr. M‘Ausline to a close. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DESERT. 


WE found the equipages in which we were 
to cross the desert waiting for us at the 
City of Tombs. They consisted of donkey- 
chairs, one being provided for each of the 
females of the party, while my friend, Miss 
E., had also an extra donkey, with a saddle, 
to ride upon occasionally. Nothing could 
be more comfortable than these vehicles ; 
a common arm-chair was fastened into a 
sort of wooden tray, which projected in 
front about a foot, thereby enabling the 
passenger to carry a small basket or other 
package ; the chairs were then slung by the 
arms to long bamboos, one upon either side, 
and these, by means of ropes "or straps 
placed across, were fastened upon the backs 
of donkeys, one in front, the other behind. 
Five long and narrow vehicles of this kind, 
running across the desert, madea sufficiently 
droll and singular appearance, and we did 
nothing but admire each other as we went 
along. The movement was delightfully 
easy, and the donkeys, though not travelling 
at a quick pace, got on very well. Our 
cavaleade consisted besides of two stout 
donkeys, which carried the beds and carpet 
bags of the whole party, thus enabling us 
to send the camels ahead: the three men 
servants were also mounted upon donkeys, 
and there were three or four spare ones, in 
case any of the others should knock up 
upon the road. In this particular it is 


proper to say that we were cheated ; for had 
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such an accident occurred, the extra animals 
were so weak and inefficient that they could 
not have supplied the places of any of those 
in use. There were eight or ten donkey- 
men, and a boy; the latter generally con- 
trived to ride, but the others walked by the 
side of the equipages. In first striking 
into the desert we all enjoyed a most de- 
lightful feeling of repose; everything 
around appeared to be so calm and tranquil, 
that, especially after encountering the 
noises and multitudes of a large and crowded 
city, it was soothing to the mind thus to 
emerge from the haunts of men and wander 
through the vast solitudes that spread 
their wastes before us. To me there was 
nothing dismal in the aspect of the desert, 
nor was the view so boundless as I had 
expected. In these wide plains the fall of a 
few inches is sufficient to diversify the 
prospect; there is always some gentle 
acclivity to be surmounted, which cheats the 
sense with the expectation of finding a 
novel scene beyond: the sand hills in the 
distance also range themselves in wild and 
fantastic forms, many appearing like pro- 
montories jutting out into some noble 
harbonr, to which the traveller seems to be 
approaching. Nor were there wanting 
living objects to animate the scene; our 
own little kafila was sufficiently large and 
cheerful to banish every idea of dreariness, 
and we encountered others much more 
picturesque, Soon after losing sight of the 
tombs we came upon a party who had 
bivouacked for the night; the camels un- 
laden, were, with their burthens, placed in 
a circle, and the people busily employed 
in preparing their evening meal. Other 
evidences there were, however, to shew 
that the toils of the desert were but too 
frequently fatal to the wretched beasts of 
burthen employed in traversing these _ 
barren wastes; the whitened bones of 
camels and donkeys occurred so frequently 
as to serve to indicate the road.— Roberts's 
Overland Journey. 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON THE 
VEGETATION OF SEEDS. 


A‘cORRESPONDENT Of Silliman’s “Journal” 
has communicated some experiments which 
he made, with the intention to shew at 
what average temperature at noon various 
seeds will germinate, and how many days 
are requisite for them to vegetate at any 
given temperature. Thus he states, that 
the Lima bean, at a temperature of eighty- 
three degrees (in the shade), will appear 
above ground in seven days; at a tempe- 
rature of sixty-two de; it requires 
twenty days. ‘The marrowfat pea, at fifty- 
one degrees, requires nineteen days, and at 
seventy-four degrees, only eleven days. 
Radishes vary with the temperature, from 
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six to twelve days. Thus the average 
temperature of any country, other things 
being equal, may be inferred with consider- 
able accuracy from the periods of vegeta- 
tion; for in looking over a long list of 
recorded experiments, he finds a great 
degree of uniformity in the process of 
germination, in ordin circumstances. 
[These experiments teach the horticulturist 
a useful lesson. It is well known that the 
Lima bean is one of the most uncertain 
varieties to vegetate, when sown at the 
same time and under the same circum- 
stances as the others. Cultivators often 
have the trouble of planting twice, and 
frequently three times, before they procure 
good plants. The experiments alluded to 
explain the cause. Sown about the middle 
of May, as they generally are, unless the 
weather is very warm, the seeds will not 
vegetate under from ten to twenty days; 
and if the weather should be accompanied 
with much rain, the seed will: rot in the 
ground. — If, on the contrary, the beans are 
not sown till the latter part of the month, 
when the temperature of the atmosphere is 
higher, they will come up in the course of 
five or six days, and will make a vigorous 
growth. Nothing is gained .by too early 
planting. Peas sown about the middle of 
April often overtake those sown. about the 
first of the month. ]—Hovey’s Magazine of 
Horticulture. ae 
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Flexible Stone.—At the meeting of the, 


Dudley Geological . Society last week, 
Robert Ebbels, Esq., of Wolverhampton, 
produced a piece of stone of a very singular 
nature, which excited considerable atten- 
tion. It appeared to be nearly as hard as 
granite, but perfectly flexible. Upon hold- 
ing the specimen (which was about a foot 
long, and half an inch square) perpendieu- 
larly, and shaking it gently, it felt as though 
its elasticity consisted in a series of me- 
chanical joints. In colour this stone 
resembles the flesh of salmon, and it is 
composed entirely of quartz. Mr. Maur- 
chison remarked that he had never seen 
or heard of such a species of stone. It 
had been presented to Mr. Ebbels by a 
gentleman who had brought it from one of 
the mountains of the Himalayan provinces 
of Hindostan. We quote from the Stafford 
Examiner. We remember to have seen a 
flexible stone slab in the British Museum, 
but whether it is as hard-as granite we can- 
not say. It was of a drab colour, and 
seemed to us like the flexible stone here 
referred to, composed principally of small 
particles of quartz, imbedded in clay.—- 
Worcester Chronicle. 


To Bachelors.—Married life appears to 
me a sort of philosophical discipline, 
training persons to honourable duties, 
worthy of the and wise. Few un- 
married people are affected as they ought 
to be towards the public good, and perceive 
what are really the most important objects 
in life.—Melancthon. 


A Challenge—A dancing-master at St. 
Petersburg, by origin a ‘Dutchman, has 
given notice that he will give a hall in the 
snow; and intends to take advantage of 
the first snow that falls for that purpose, 
He proposes to bet with any lady or gentle- 
man that he will dance out in the snow 
their names ‘at full, in legible characters; 
that he will not once miss time ; and that 
each of his steps shall form a regular dance, 
— persons of distinction have accepted 
the 


Rustic Simplicity.—A clergyman, a few 
days since, meeting a boy whose face he 
knew, but of whose name he. was ignorant, 
thus addressed him, “ What’s your name?” 
“ Ben.” “How old are you?” “I wor 
six years old when pig doied !” 


Migration of Manufactures, — There 
seems to be a happy concurrence of causes 
in human affairs, which checks the growth 
of trade and riches, and hinders them from 
being confined entirely to one people, as 
might naturally at first be dreaded from the 
advantages an established commerce. 
Where one nation has got the start of an- 
other in trade, it is very difficult for the 
latter to regain the ground it has lost, be- 
cause of the superior industry and skill of 
the former, and the greater stocks of which 
its merchants are possessed, and which en- 
abled them to trade for so much smaller 
profits. But these advantages are compen- 
sated, in some measure, by the low price of 
labour in every nation which has not .an 
extensive commerce, and does not very 
much abound in gold and silver. Manu- 
factures, therefore, gradually shift their 
places, leaving those countries and pro- 
vinces which they have already enriched, 
and flying to others, whither they are 
allured by the cheapness of provisions and 
labour, till they have enriched these also, 
and are again banished by the same causes. 
And, in general, we may observe, that the 
dearness of everything, from plenty of 
money, is a disadvantage which attends an 
established commerce, and sets bounds to it 
in every country, hy enabling the poorer 
states to undersell the richer in all foreign 
markets.—Hume’s Essays.—Of Money. 
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